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THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE DEAF welcomes to its membership all who are interested 
in improving the education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who hear normally, and 
their adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its membership 
fee ($5 a year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the Association, is an 
information center about deafness, founded by Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books in twenty or 


more languages. 





Areas of Agreement 
-- An Editorial 


- LEXANDER Graham Bell firmly be- believed that the oral education of the deg 
LV lieved in the possibilities of and the was impossible and also undesirable. Oy 
need for the oral education of the deaf. In — is inclined to feel that Dr. Bell. if he lived 
his time there were some who disagreed today, would be very optimistic. His vieys 
with his views—a situation which may have about the absence of opportunity, in som 
been brought about by his enthusiasm in cases, must be confined to the period jr 
promoting his objectives. Those of us who which he lived and worked. They cannot 
did not know Dr. Bell must depend upon — be projected into the present. 
the written record for an understanding of a 
a me here seems to be general agreement 
his ideas and goals. That record seems to 4p, ar . 
ith that the ability to communicate orally gives 
indicate that there were then. as now. many l ron: — aos 
; the deaf child a certain advantage in facing 
areas agreement. aes. S : 
ae ee ae the problem of life in a hearing world 
The word “opportunity” is important in This does not mean, however. that thos 
considering Dr. Bell's views. He believed who do not acquire such skill are cop- 
that every deaf child should have an oppor-  demned to lives of misery and unhappiness, 
' tunity to learn to speak and to read the There may be some differences of opinion 
lips. There is an indication that others as to the deaf child’s ability to learn speech 
shared this belief. as the constitution of the and lipreading. but this would certainl 
association bearing Dr. Bell's name con- appear to be overshadowed by the man) 
tains the following portion of a resolution areas of agreement. 
unanimously passed by the Eleventh Quad- = ; ; 
: “fi : The question of the educational place. 
rennial Convention of Instructors of the 


Deaf in 1886: 


ment of deaf children has been discussed 
at length in recent issues of the Volta Re. 

Resolved, That earnest and persistent yew, In this issue. in an article entitled 
endeavors should be made in every “Children with Impaired Hearing.” Presi: 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil dent O'Connor has presented information 
to speak and read from the lips. which is a great addition to the existing 


This statement still apears as a part of the _ literature. 
association’s objectives, which have re- " a htc wt 
ss ' — . Let us not deny any deaf child his right- 
mained unchanged since their adoption in fy] opportunity by giving up too soon and 
( ' ; 
1891. assuming that he cannot achieve reason 





Dr. Bell’s disagreement with some of his able success in learning to speak and to 
colleagues seems to have stemmed from his read the lips. Similarly let us not deprive 
belief that most deaf children in the U.S. him of that same opportunity by insisting 
were not being given sufficient opportunity that he compete educationally with hearing 
to acquire skill in speech and lipreading. children before he has clearly demonstrated 


In his time there were, of course, some who an ability to communicate orally. 
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Children with Impaired Hearing 


CLARENCE 


EAFNESS is one of the most crippling 
D of handicaps. Its crippling effects are 
not of the body but are of a social, edu- 
cational and economic nature. Children 
horn with a severe hearing impairment or 
who lose their hearing early in life before 
speech has been firmly established do not 
earn to talk as normally hearing children 
do, simply because they do not hear. We 
learn to talk by imitating what we hear. 
The deaf, therefore. because their ears are 
closed to sound. must acquire the priceless 
ability to communicate through other imi- 
tative means such as through what they can 
see, what they can feel and, if some small 
hit of hearing remains. through what they 
can hear with the help of good amplifying 
equipment. 

Nature surely imposes a heavy burden 
on the child who begins life with a severe 
hearing loss. Not only must he develop the 
ability to communicate without benefit of 
hearing but he must also acquire, almost 
entirely through his eves, the educational 
and vocational skills, knowledges and com- 
petencies so necessary for effective living. 
In addition. for a full life. he must build 
for himself a set of spiritual and moral 
values out of his daily experiences in a 
world devoid of sound uninfluenced by the 
shades of meaning conveyed through audi- 
ble speech. All this he must do against a 
hackdrop of silence and in the face of pub- 
lic lack of sympathy for or understanding 
of his problem, for unlike the blind or 
crippled child. his handicap is not visible. 
You cannot see deafness nor has anyone 
ever died from it. To the uninitiated, the 
problems it presents are either obscure or 
insignificant. However. to those who day 
by day lead deaf children to mental. emo- 
tional, spiritual and vocational competence 





Dr. O'Connor is superintendent of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York City, and president 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. His article first appeared in the July 1954 issue 
of Health News, published by the New York State 
Department of Health. Because of the national inter 
est in the subject discussed by Dr. O'Connor, permis 
sion was obtained to make the article available to 
readers of the Volta Review 
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O’CONNOR 


in preparation for life. their achievement 
in the face of great odds continues to seem 
like a minor miracle. 


Scope of the Problem 


Hearing impairment in children may 
range from very slight to total or near 
total. By far the larger number of children 
with hearing loss will be those having only 
slight hearing impairment. In a much 
smaller number the impairment will be 
severe. Various estimates have been made 
as to the number of school children who 
have hearing losses of at least nine decibels 
or more in either ear. A study made in 
London about twenty years ago indicated 
that approximately 6 per cent of the school 
population had some hearing loss. Studies 
in the United States have suggested that as 
large a group as 9 per cent of the school 
population had some hearing loss. One of 
the more extensive and reliable surveys of 
incidence was that carried on by a commit- 
tee which functioned under the auspices 
of the Board of Education of New York 
City in 1941. This committee concluded 
that at least 3 per cent of all the school 
children in New York City had a hearing 
loss of at least nine decibels or more in 
either ear. In an effort to assess the scope 
of the problem of hearing impairment in 
New York State. this New York City factor 
of 3 per cent will be applied to the state 
school census, It is quite probable that this 
will give a conservative estimate of the 
number of children of school age in New 
York State who have some loss of hearing. 

The school census for New York State 
for the school year 1952-53 was 4,194,882. 
This included all children from birth to 
eighteen years of age. Of this number, 
2.708.873 were of school age and attend- 
ing either public or private schools. Using 
these same census figures for the present 
vear and the incidence figure of 3 per cent. 
there are probably 80,000 children of 
school age in New York State who have 
some loss of hearing. In addition there are 
undoubtedly about 44,000 additional chil- 
dren below school age who also have some 
loss of hearing. 
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The large majority of the 80,000 chil- 
dren of school age, approximately 55.000, 
have very slight losses of less than 20 deci- 
bels. This estimate is based on the findings 
of the 1941 New York City study which 
revealed that about 65 per cent of all chil- 
dren with hearing losses had losses of less 
than 20 db. These 55,000 need no special 
educational facilities other than a favor- 
able seat in the regular classroom. How- 
ever, they should be given otological ex- 
amination and treatment. Of the approxi- 
mately 25.000 children of school age who 
have hearing losses of more than 20 db, ap- 
proximately 2,700 have severe hearing im- 
pairment and, in general, need the benefit 





4 small boy at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf is taught to sense the special quality of a 
consonant sound. 


of the special education programs provided 
in the schools or classes for the deaf. This 
figure is based on the commonly used ratio 
of one deaf child for each 1,000 children 
of school age. 

In October 1952, approximately 1,950 
pupils with severe hearing impairment 
were enrolled in the public and private resi- 
dential and day schools or classes for the 
deaf in New York State. This would indi- 
cate that a considerable number of children 
with severe hearing impairment are being 
educated in regular classes for the normal- 
ly hearing, a condition known to be true. 
The approximately 22,000 children of 
school age who have hearing impairment of 
more than 20 db, but who do not fall in the 
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group with severe impairment (the deg 
may be referred to as moderately or seyg 
ly hard of hearing. This group should\i 
educated in the regular classes. Mos 
these children, however, will need com 
satory educational provisions to help the 
succeed as well as otological examinatig 
and treatment. Such provisions may > 
clude one or more of the following: af 
vorable seat in the classroom, speechreg, 
ing instructions, speech correction, a hey 
ing aid, and tutorial assistance. 


Importance of Early Discovery 


Leading otologists in our state and» 
tion are stressing with increasing empha 
that much loss of hearing could be pr 
vented if it could be discovered early, A 
cordingly, at every opportunity they co 
tinue to urge the formulation of a broal 
program of many facets designed to briny 
this about. Severe losses, of course, will k 
detected earlier and more easily than wil 
those of less severity, but even sever 
losses may go undetected for an incred: 
bly long period after birth.! 

Not only is prompt detection important 
as a means of preventing permanent loss ¢ 
hearing in reversible cases but also of ¢ 
fecting earlier application of the specia: 
ized social and educational techniques » 
vital to those with irreversible hearing im 
pairment. Just a few weeks ago I witness 
an amazing demonstration of speechreat: 
ing ability in a 19-month-old baby whos 
parents and otologist discovered his sever 
hearing impairment. I put parents first i 
sequence for it is they who usually discover 
the hearing loss first. Early detection o 
this child’s hearing impairment made tt 
possible for his parents to take intelligent 
steps toward providing the specialized ap 
proach to language development he would 
need to assure his ultimate purposeful par 
ticipation in a world where language is 
important. 

One of the outstanding crusading pit 
neers in this campaign is Dr. Edmund 
Prince Fowler, Sr., of New York City. Ins 
paper read before the American School 
Health Association on November 9, 195% 
he restated many practical suggestions he 
had made many times before. He believes 
that we should become concerned with the 
condition of a child’s hearing as soon after 
birth as possible rather than wait until he 
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Following a period of adjustment, children soon 
learn to share and have fun with others. 


enters school for routine testing to confirm 
normal hearing or hearing impairment. He 
would place in the hands of all parents, 
nurses, teachers, pediatricians, general 
practitioners, and even otologists who spe- 
cialize in the problems of the ear, a re- 
capitulation of the symptoms of hearing 
impairment and simple tests for verifica- 
tion, easily understood and administered. 
He would also provide for the establish- 
ment of many more hearing and speech 
clinics throughout the state to provide for 
more effective early detection and treat- 
ment of hearing loss. 


Symptoms of Hearing Loss 


Dr. Fowler also believes, as do many 
other otologists and workers in the field of 
hearing impairment. that the parents will 
be the first to detect the possibility of 
hearing impairment through observation 
of certain symptoms in their children and 
through the administration of simple, 
qualitative hearing tests. The following 
are some simple and obvious symptoms 
that might be observed by a parent and 
that should be significant enough to inspire 
him to take his child to an_ otologist, 
pediatrician or the family doctor: 


1. The absence of startle responses to sound. 
An infant with a substantial hearing loss would 
probably not react to sudden loud noises, such 
as the ringing of the telephone, the banging of a 
door, the loud clapping of hands, loud use of 
voice, the backfire of trucks, the screech of fire 
whistles, ete. 
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2. Visual startle reaction. An infant with im- 
paired hearing might obviously react visually if 
someone should, unheard, suddenly come into his 
line of vision. 

3. Moisture or discharge, running, or odor from 
the external ear canal. 

1. Deformities or swelling in or about the ex- 
ternal ear canal. 

5. Failure to learn to talk normally. 

6. Retardation in school. 

7. Failure to respond to call of parent or in- 
ability to properly locate source of sound. 

Simple qualitative tests which would in- 
dicate a child’s inability to hear certain 
frequencies, but not the extent of this in- 
ability quantitatively, might be employed 
to substantiate the suspicion of hearing 
impairment. These tests include: 

1. Gross sounds, such as bells, buzzers, snap- 
pers, clapping of hands, rubbing sand paper, 
whistles, ete., without benefit of vision. 

2. Radio or Victrola music played at varying 
intensities. 

3. Giving the child verbal directions while out 
of sight in another room, if child is old enough 
to cooperate. 

The slightest suspicion of hearing im- 
pairment should inspire parents to take 
their child to an otologist immediately for 
examination and treatment, if indicated, 
and a quantitative as well as qualitative 
hearing test. Such tests will reveal not only 
what frequencies or pitches the child can- 
not hear but also the degree of his hearing 
loss on each of these frequencies. This can 
normally readily be determined through 
tests with standard tuning forks or a diag- 
nostic pitch range audiometer. However, 
the results with children below the ages of 
four and five may not be satisfactory due 
to their inability to cooperate. In such 
cases an attempt might be made to secure 
a meaningful audiogram from the psycho- 
galvanic skin response test. This condi- 
tioned response test is relatively new and 
is now administered generally only in the 
larger well-established hearing and speech 
centers. There is not as yet universal agree- 
ment as to its reliability, but it is the most 
reliable objective test now available for 
use with very young children. 


Hearing Speech Centers Needed 


The establishment of more hearing and 
speech centers, clinics or audiology centers 
in New York State would also broaden 
greatly the possibility of early detection of 
hearing loss in children. These centers 
should be so located throughout the state 
that one could be reached within two hours’ 
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driving time by anyone interested. They 
should operate in close relationship to a 
hospital and under the direction of an 
otologist. The staff should include a thor- 
oughly trained audiologist and an audio- 
metrician. as well as one trained and ex- 
perienced teacher who knows the problems 
of the hard of hearing child and of the 
deaf child. A nurse. a social worker and 
clerical assistants as well as other techni- 
cal assistants should also be provided. 

The services of these centers should be 
available to the people of the state at a 
reasonable cost and should be concerned 
primarily with the detection and treatment 
and. where possible. the prevention of hear- 
ing impairment. The child should then be 
referred to known and availalle sources of 
educational guidance. The centers should 
not attempt to provide an educational pro- 
gram. Such programs should be left to the 
state and to local communities whose _ re- 
sponsibility it is to provide them. Edu- 
cational services should be provided in the 
centers only to the degree that they are 
not available in or near the community in 
which the child lives. This might mean 
preschool programs in some communities 
since services for the hearing-impaired 
child below school age are still inadequate 
in some areas of New York. 

All the foregoing discussion in this par- 
ticular section has dealt primarily with 
ways of improving our facilities for the 
discovery and treatment of hearing im- 
pairment in young children before they 
enter school. It is equally important that 
an adequate testing program for school age 
children be implemented. This should in- 
clude provision for the annual screen-test- 
ing of all children in all public. private and 
parochial schools supplemented by diag- 
nostic audiometric testing, otological exami- 
nation and follow-up of each child with a 
loss of hearing of 9 db. or more in either 
ear. 


The Edueation of the Hearing 
Handicapped 


After the child's hearing loss has been 
confirmed, and concurrent with or follow- 
ing indicated otological care, the child’s 
parents should be directed to those agen- 
cies equipped to prepare the child for life 
in a hearing world. The earlier his special- 
ized program is begun. the happier and 
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more secure may be his ultimate adjyy, 
ment. If he has a hearing loss of more tha 
20 db, or certainly of more than 30 db, be 
will need the benefit of some compensator 
factors to assure maximum education 
achievement. Two maxims should be kep 
in mind in determining the kind of specia 
program any hearing-impaired child should 
have. 


child is taught to be self-reliant and to 


Lach 
help others. 


1. The child should be educated under a pro 
gram that will permit him to live at home if! 


is at all possible and if the program is geared t 
his particular needs. 
2. if the program in his own community 3s 


not geared to his particular needs, then the child 
should be directed to the special program he does 
need even if this means attendance at a residen! 
school. 


The following factors must be consid: 
ered in determining the type of program 
or special assistance any given hearing 
impaired child may need: 

l. Age at time of considering special program 
2. Age of onset of hearing loss. 

3, Degree of loss. 

1. Speechreading ability. 
>. Speech ability. 

6. Emotional stability 


General language ability, including reading 


conditions, interest, ability 


8. Home 
to help, ete. 


9. Programs availabl 


parental 
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After supplying the above factors to any 
siven hearing-impaired child, any one or a 
combination of a number of the following 
special provisions or programs may be in- 
dicated : 

1. Home preschool instruction. 

9 A favorable seat in a regular class for those 
with normal hearing. 

3, Speechreading instruction. 
4, Speech correction. 

5. Tutorial assistance. 

6. Auditory training and use of a hearing aid. 
7, Partial attendance in a multigraded day 
class for the deaf. 

8. Full attendance in a day class for the deaf. 

9, Full attendance in a day school for the deaf. 

10. Full attendance in a resident school for 
the deaf. 

Let us now consider in more detail the 


educational needs and the provisions to 
meet these needs of hearing-impaired chil- 
dren in two general groups, the hard of 
hearing and the deaf. 


The Hard of Hearing Child 

The hard of hearing child may be gener- 
ally described as one who has a hearing 
impairment but who is generally able to 
hear spoken language without benefit of 
amplification. Such children make up more 
than 95 per cent of all hearing-impaired 
children. They can and should be educated 
in regular classes with the normally hear- 
ing. Ability to hear, even though imperfect- 
ly, means that the hard of hearing child 
will develop normal voice quality and rela- 
tively normal speech, depending of course 
on the severity of his loss. It will also mean 
that if his loss is as severe as 40 db or 50 
db he will hear spoken language imperfect- 
ly. Accordingly, he will not understand 
fully what he hears although he gives obvi- 
ous evidence of being able to hear since he 
will no doubt turn when spoken to. If his 
hearing loss is most severe in the high fre- 
quency range, his discrimination of speech 
will be poor because he is unable to hear 
on the frequency level at which consonant 
sounds fall, and these are the sounds that 
are most important for critical meaning. 
This apparent ability to hear, coupled 
with inability to discriminate meaning re- 
liably, accounts for the thousands of chil- 
dren who plod frustratedly through regular 
«hool. They are adjudged stupid or lazy 
but, if given certain advantages, could 
achieve normally. 

The responsibility for providing special 
advantages for these children rests with 
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Teachers take deaf children on frequent out 
ings. Classroom talk draws on things seen and 
impressions gained during trips. 


local communities but. unfortunately, little 
is done for them. They are probably the 
most neglected of our handicapped chil- 
dren because the very obscurity of their 
handicap condemns them to neglect. In 
some communities. much more is done for 
this group by private organizations such 
as the League for the Hard of Hearing of 
the American Hearing Society.* 

What do they need in the way of special 
assistance? Those whom we may call the 
slightly hard of hearing and whose loss is 
less than 20 db, require nothing more than 
a favorable seat in class. Children who are 
moderately hard of hearing, with losses 
ranging up to 40 db, generally need speech- 
reading instruction, speed correction and 
possibly a hearing aid in addition to a fa- 
vorable seat. Those who are severely hard 
of hearing. with losses ranging up to 60 
db, need all the special provisions men- 
tioned. They might, in addition, require 
special tutoring in certain subjects or even 
part-time attendance for certain subjects in 
a special multigraded class for deaf chil- 
dren. The failure of local boards of edu- 
cation to provide for this large handi- 
capped group constitutes gross educational 
and economic myopia. 


The Deaf Child 


The deaf. who make up about 4 per cent 
of our hearing-impaired children, may be 
described as those who are unable to hear 








spoken language either with or without am- 
plification, if their hearing loss is pro- 
found, or hear spoken language only im- 
perfectly with amplification if they have 
some useful residual hearing and are only 
moderately deaf rather than profoundly 
deaf. They are the children whose hearing 
impairment is greater than 60 db. Their 
deafness may be congenital or acquired. If 
acquired before the age of three or four, 
the result is essentially the same as if the 
deafness occurred at birth for in most cases 
all speech would rapidly disappear. 


Children who begin life with a hearing 
loss as severe as 60 db or more will not 
learn to speak as normally hearing chil- 
dren do. When these children reach school 
age, therefore, they will not only have no 
speech or relatively none, but in addition 
will have no general language ability of 
any kind. It would be cruel to insist that a 
child so ill-equipped should start his edu- 
cational journey with normally hearing 
five or six-year olds who are bursting with 
ideas and equipped with the language to 
express or interpret them. 

Deaf children should begin their educa- 
tion under a program designed for the 
deaf. They should continue as long as the 
program meets their particular needs more 
effectively than one designed for the nor- 
mally hearing child. The majority of the 
severely deaf, those whose hearing loss 
ranges from 75 db or 80 db to near total 
loss, will undoubtedly profit most through 
continuous attendance in a resident or day 
school for the deaf. Many of the moderately 
deaf, those possessing considerable resid- 
ual hearing with losses ranging from 60 db 
or 65 db to 80 db, may be able to move to 
regular programs for the hearing after they 
have acquired language facility through 
attendance at a school for the deaf for a 
few years. The factors listed previously, 
however, should all be weighed carefully 
before making individual decisions. 

A deaf child’s education should begin, of 
course, long before he is of school age. As 
soon as his hearing impairment is discov- 
ered, his parents should prepare themselves 
for the important contribution they can 
make to their deaf child through a well- 
designed home preschool program. They 
should write to the Volta Bureau® which 
was founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887, and ask for reprints and suggestions 
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concerning the problems of deafness anj 
how parents can best meet them. They 
should write the John Tracy Clinic® and ag 
to be enrolled in its free correspondence 
course which tells parents how they can be. 
gin the education of their deaf child in the 
home as young as two years of age. They 
should select the school for the deaf they 
ultimately wish their child to attend, keep 
in touch with that school regularly, and 
attend parents’ meetings and other affairs 
as often as possible. If the school of their 
choice has a nursery or preschool program, 
their child should be enrolled at the age of 
three, if possible, for the earlier his actual 
school training begins, the better for the 
child. 

New York State has for many years pro. 
vided an effective over-all program for the 
education of deaf children in spite of the 
fact that it has never actually operated 
any fully state-controlled schools for the 
deaf. The State Education Law _ provides 
for this in two ways. First, the law pro: 
vides for the subsidizing of the excess costs 
of maintaining day school classes or 
schools for the deaf in cities or towns 
Second, the law names seven privately in- 
corporated resident schools that are en: 
powered to enroll New York State deaf 
children, either on a resident or day basis, 
between the ages of three and _ twenty-one 
for whose care and education the state 
will reimburse the schools at a fixed per 
capita per diem rate. The resident schools 
are under the direct supervision of the Bu- 
reau for Handicapped Children of the 
State Education Department.’ The loca: 
tion of these day schools or classes® and 
the resident schools® is given in the refer: 
ence section. The decision by parents ot 
advisers as to whether any given child 
should attend a day school or day class 
for the deaf or a resident school for the 
deaf must be determined by proximity o 
the child to any particular school, also his 
particular needs and potentials as mes: 
sured against the factors, previously mem 
tioned, to be considered in determining am 
educational program. 

All schools or classes for the deaf, day 
and resident, provide in general the same 
educational opportunities geared to the spe 
cial needs of the deaf. The day classes and 
day schools adhere to the curriculum of 
the regular city public school program 1 
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which the program is located while the 
resident school program follows the state 
curriculum more closely, The resident pro- 
oram is also generally a fuller one than the 
dav school program inasmuch as the child’s 
complete day must be provided for. Most 
of the resident schools now have a nursery 
and preschool program and admit children 
as young as three. Some of these may be 
resident, some may be day pupils. All chil- 
dren are given extensive opportunity to 
learn to speak and read the lips and use to 
fullest advantage whatever residual hear- 
ing they may possess. A full junior high 
shool education is provided. with two of 
the schools also offering a partial or full 
high school course. Vocational training is 
given to all pupils in preparation for effec- 
tive employment, although each year a 
number in each school are prepared for 
admission to high schools for the normally 
hearing or to Gallaudet College. the na- 
tional college for the deaf in Washington, 
). C. Since the majority of the pupils are 
resident at the schools at least during the 
week, careful attention is given to their out- 
of-school life. A well-trained and interested 
staff guides their daily growth in mind. 
spirit and body. Two of the schools con- 
duct teacher preparation programs in co- 
operation with nearby universities and pro- 
vide well-trained teachers not only for 
the schools of our own state but for those 
of other states as well. 

The status of the deaf today is vastly 
different from that of centuries ago. Then 
they were either destroyed or hidden away 
from sight. It was not believed possible 
to educate them and even as recently as 
150 years ago. it was considered a waste 
of time to try to teach them to communi- 
cate. Today every deaf child in New York 
State has the opportunity of acquiring an 
education equal to that of his hearing 
brothers and sisters, of becoming so adept 
in speech that he can move freely among 
his fellow men in dignity and full under- 
tanding, and of acquiring basic skills that 
will permit him to take his place in his 
community as a self-supporting, full-fledged 
citizen. This is both an economic and a 
social triumph in which we, as New York 
citizens, should all take great pride. 
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Sources of Reference and Guidance 


1. O’Connor, Clarence D. and Streng, Alice: 
Teaching the Acoustically Handicapped, Chap- 
ter IX. Forty-Ninth Year Book, Part II, National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1950. 

2. Fowler, Dr. Edmund Prince, Sr.: Conserva- 
tion of Hearing in the Schools. Paper delivered 
before American School Health Association, New 
York City, November 9, 1953. 

3. Davis, Dr. Hallowell and others: Hearing 
and Deafness, New York, Murray Hill Books, 
Inc., 1947. 

1. American Hearing Society, 817 14th Street, 
N.W., W ashington, D:.:G. 

5. The Volta Bureau. Founded by Alexander 
Graham Bell, 1887. 1537 35th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

6. The John Tracy Clinic. Founded by Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy, 1942. 806 W. Adams Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California. 

7. New York State Department of Education, 
Bureau of Handicapped Children, Albany, New 
York. 

8. Day School for the Deaf: 

Junior High School 47, 225 East 23rd 
Street, New York City. Approximate 
enrollment, 550. Established 1908. 

Day Classes for the Deaf: 

Gloversville, N. Y. Approximate enroll 
ment 10. Established 1927. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Approximate enrollment 
35. Established 1930. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Approximate enrollment 
10. 

Albany, N. Y. Approximate enrollment 15. 

9. Resident Schools for the Deaf in New York 

state: 

Semi-Public Schools 

New York School for the Deaf, White Plains. 
Enrollment 164. Established 1818. 

St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
Enrollment 284. Established 1859. 

Lexington School for the Deaf, New York 
City. Enrollment 233. Established 1867. 

St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Bronx. 
Enrollment 145. Established 1869. 

Central New York School for the Deaf, 
Rome. Enrollment 181. Established 1875. 

Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester. 
Enrollment 234. Established 1876. 

New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind. Bronx. Enrollment 11 (deaf 
blind pupils). Department established 
1924. 

Lutheran School for the Deaf, Mill Neck, 


Buffalo. 


Long Island. Enrollment 40. Established 
1951. 

Cleary Oral School, Lake Ronkonkoma, 
Long Island. Enrollment 35. Established 
1929. 


Private Schools 
Wright Oral School, East End Avenue, New 


York City. Enrollment 18. Established 
1894. 

10. New York State Department of Health, 
Albany. 
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My Deafness 


Jonas H. MAyYerR 


HEN I was asked to write an article 

for the Volta Review, | succumbed 
to the temptation of dealing first with those 
people who are profoundly deaf and for 
whom a hearing aid is either useless or 
only partially helpful. Such am I, and as 
such I am a very happy individual. I per- 
sonally took up lipreading when I found 
that other avenues of help were not avail- 
able to me. and today my life is as normal 
as anyone else's, 

I think my deafness has been as much a 
blessing to me as a handicap. When I lost 
my hearing after my plane was shot down 
in World War I. I could have retreated 
from the world and brooded. Certainly it 
was a rude jolt. But it didn’t take me long 
to find out that a motor can miss on one 
cylinder and still do a good job. So I 
thought: “Why not a human being?” 

The news that I was to live out my life 
in a soundless world completely changed 
my pattern of thinking. I had a deeper 
appreciation of the senses that remained: 
I was more than ever determined that | 
would not be held down. After 37 years of 
what the rest of the world would call “be- 
ing handicapped.” | can say that there is 
no such thing as a handicap—unless it’s a 
lack of courage. 


Lipreading Is Not Black Magic 


Those who think of lipreading as a kind 
of black magic are badly misled. It’s a 
long and tedious process to learn to read 
lips, but is certainly rewarding. I can 
compare it best to learning to type—the 
lessons do not take too long but the prac- 


tice goes on forever. Today I can lipread 


in five languages. 


Mr. Mayer is vice president in charge of sales 
American Linen Supply Company, Chicago. He lost 
his hearing during the first World War when his plane 
was shot down. The author has told his story to the 
general public in several popular magazines, but the 
article for the Volta Review was written especially 
for deaf and hard of hearing adults and those who 
work with the deaf. It is felt that this sincere account 
of how one man overcame what he is reluctant to call 
a “handicap,” and his explanation of his zest for liv 
ing in a hearing world, is sure to be of interest to 
all Volta Review readers. 
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I strongly urge any person who is deg! 
or hard of hearing to study lipreading 
practice constantly, and keep right 9 
studying and practicing. When I lost m 
hearing in 1919, I had a very small amouy 
of residual hearing in one ear. In a shor 
while. however. I was left totally deaf 
The hearing aid I used at that time cop. 
sisted of a box which had to be carried jr 
one hand and a large receiver to be wom 
over the ear. I feel very fortunate that | 
began my study of lipreading while | stil 
had some slight reception of sound, but 
even then I used to practice by removing 
my hearing aid at home for a few hour 
each day and depending entirely upon lip 
reading while talking to my wife. This 
helped me a great deal. and I consider it: 
“must.” After all. if you give up golf and 
do not play for 20 years, your game de. 
teriorates. The same thing applies to lip 
reading. I know several deaf people who 
lipread so well that they think they ar 
actually hearing what is said. But the 
worked at it. 

Why I Chose Sales Work 

Many people ask me about my work and 
why I chose it. After my accident I was 
determined to enter into a type of work 
that provided plenty of contact with the 
general public—and selected sales work 
In business, being without my hearing has 
never thrown me for a loss. An attorney 
once worked with me for two days before 
| missed something he said. Then I told 
him I was deaf. He was astounded. “I'm 
going back and tell my partners,” he said, 
“that I worked with a fellow who was deal 
as a post—but a heck of a long way from 
being dumb.” 

When you get that kind of respect you 
feel that the whole battle has been worth 
while. Of course | do not mean to recom 
mend using deafness as a crutch or a play 
for sympathy. No person in_ his right 
mind wants sympathy. I’ve never asked 
more than to be treated like everyone else, 
without pity and without bumbling help 
fulness. I think I can take care of mysell, 
in business or anywhere else. 
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The Deaf Person’s Attitude 


Constant contact in sales work was the 
best training I could have had, to say 
nothing of the fact that it resulted in a 
successful business career. I am_ firmly 
convinced that the general public will react 
to deafness in exact relationship to the in- 
dividual’s acceptance of it. If you are 
timid and shy you will get a quick brush- 
off. | never mention my deafness unless it 
is necessary, but if it becomes necessary | 
have no hesitation whatsoever about ex- 
plaining that | cannot hear. In my own 
business career there have been times when 
| felt that | had a definite advantage over 
the so-called “normal” fellow. because 
one my prospect knew that I was deaf he 
had to give me his undivided attention in 
order to be sure that I knew what he was 
taking about. As a result my work, my 
prospects and my contacts became more 
pleasant. After all, the general public is 
not likely to take advantage of the fact 
that you are deaf: at least that has not 
been my experience. Much depends upon 
the deaf person’s attitude. Fear begets fear. 
timidity begets brusquences and courage 
begets consideration—and don’t forget it. 


How I Use the Telephone 


A number of people have asked me if I 
were able to use the telephone in my work. 
The answer is a definite “Yes!” In my 
dice | have two phones: my secretary 
holds one and I| the other. She repeats. 
without sound, what the other party is say- 
ing as fast as he talks and I, of course, an- 
swer on my own phone. The result is that 
hundreds of people talk to me on the tele- 
phone who do not have the slightest idea 
that I am deaf.* 


Editor's note A few days after Mr. Mayer's 
manuscript was received a letter was sent to him 
asking that he amplify his remarks about his use of 
the telephone His reply consisted of a practical 
feémonstration, given by calling long distance to 
Washington from his office in Chicago. He proved 
that he means what he says when he writes that 
many people who talk to him on the telephone ‘‘do 
not have the slightest idea’’ that he is deaf. Later 
on, while at the Volta Bureau, Mr. Mayer gave a 
lurther demonstration of his lipreading ability when 
4 business call came from Chciago. A time lag was 
hecessary because the Volta Bureau does not have an 
dfice with two phones, but Mr. Mayer read _ the 
editor's lips (the message included many figures) and 
tesponded readily. Earlier in this article Mr. Mayer 
ilo says that he can lipread in five languages. His 
‘sit to the Volta Bureau proved that he is proficient 
i speaking and lipreading English and at least one 
ther language (Spanish) as he was able to carry 
® & conversation with two visitors from Argentina 
Whom he had never met. 
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I love to go to the opera. Maybe that 
sounds odd, coming from a man who has 
been stone deaf for years. But I know all 
the arias, | can read the lips of the singers, 
and I can follow the action since I still 
have my eyes. And I have an advantage 
over other operagoers. If the tenor is sour 
they still have to listen, but I always hear 
Caruso. 


Keep Working at Lipreading 


To those of you who have tried lipread- 
ing and found it inconclusive, I say “don’t 
give up. To the average swimmer it 
would seem impossible ever to get good 
enough to swim the English Channel 
and yet many have. The problem is up to 
you. Whether you are willing to make 
the necessary sacrifice of time and effort 
for the wonderful privilege of once more 
taking your place in normal society and 
business is a question you must answer for 
yourself. I know it is. I have not only 
earned an enviable place in the business 
world, with an income in the upper 
brackets, but I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have gained the respect of 
my friends and associates to the point that 
they often forget I am deaf. I travel all 
over the world and most of the time do not 
bother to tell people that I am deaf. 

There is. however, one thing you must 
realize. Lipreading is not an exact science. 
Some people are more difficult to read than 
others, and some very rare ones are im- 
possible to lipread at all. When I run into 
such a case I do not hesitate to ask the 
person to “write it” and I explain why. | 
should say. however, that there isn’t more 
than one like that in every 500 people or 
so, and for all intents and purposes the 
situation arises very rarely. 


A Word for the Hard of Hearing 


Up until now this article has been con- 
cerned with the profoundly deaf. As I ex- 
plained earlier my own total loss of hear- 
ing was abrupt and rather dramatic. There 
are many people who have serious hearing 
losses but who could receive a great deal 
of help from amplification. Many of them 
are victims of a type of deafness which, 
to me, because it has come 
upon them slowly. As a result some of 
them are unwilling to admit that they have 


is insidious 
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a hearing loss. Somehow they feel they 
should understand what a person is saying, 
and yet they don’t. Rather than embarrass 
themselves by asking the speaker to repeat, 
they adopt a fixed smile, nod slowly and 
understandingly, and hope and pray that 
they are not saying “yes” when they 
should say “no.” This strange reticence to 
admit a very common physical disability 
is almost incomprehensible, and yet we 
know it does exist and must be whipped 
before a deaf person can take his or her 
normal place in society and business. 


Hearing Aids 


! am constantly dismayed over the atti- 
tude of people who should be wearing 
hearing aids and don’t, or those who are 
wearing hearing aids improperly. It is as 
ridiculous to refuse to wear a hearing aid 
when hearing has become defective as it is 
to refuse to wear glasses when sight is 
impaired. If you have progressive deaf- 
ness or nerve deafness there are three pos- 
sible courses open to you: (1) The fen- 
estration operation; (2) A hearing aid; 
(3) Lipreading. We may dismiss the first 
because you either have an operation or 
you don’t, with good or bad results. But 
let’s talk about the other two. 


If you buy a hearing aid through one of 
the many reputable hearing aid companies 
in the U. S., or go to a speech and hearing 
clinic, you may be just as sure that your 
hearing loss will be properly tested and 
your instrument properly fitted to com- 
pensate for such loss, as you would be if 
you went to a good oculist who then sent 
you to a good optician for glasses, 


However when a good ear specialist 
recommends the use of a hearing aid, some 
deaf people suddenly become obsessed with 
the idea that the hearing aid will not be 


properly fitted or, if it is, that it won’ 
look right. Underneath all of that is th 
same age-old desire to hide a_perfecth 
natura] and normal disability. Is there an 
more reason to view with shame and ep, 
barrassment your inability to hear tha 
there is your inability to read a telephon 
directory. Of course not. but since hearing 
involves two people, and reading only one 
there isn’t as much embarrassment to real. 
ize you can’t see well as there is to realize 
you can’t hear well. By all means fight 
this out with yourself: realize that instead 
of being embarrassed. the other felloy 
will be happy that you have not caused 
him to raise his voice, scream or take other 
steps to make you hear, but have been 
considerate enough of the people with 
whom you come in contact te wear a hear. 
ing aid. And if you do wear a hearing 
aid, for heaven’s sake. wear it so that i 
is at its utmost efficiency. 

Wear a Hearing Aid with Pride 

To a certain extent the hearing aid 
manufacturers are guilty of aiding and as 
sisting you in the theory of concealment 
It is just as ridiculous to wear a hearing 
aid under your dress or hidden by a neck 
tie or inside a coat or shirt pocket as il 
would be to hang your glasses over your 
ears instead of on your nose where the) 
belong. When your optician fits you with 
glasses, he is very careful to see that they 
are in a proper position on your nose to 
give you the utmost efficiency. But when 
your hearing aid expert fits your hearing 
aid there is too much tendency on the part 
of the deaf individual to insist upon com 
cealing the device and thus reducing its 
efficiency. Wear your hearing aid with 
pride in your consideration for others 
and in your desire to live and work in 4 
normal way. 





VOLTA BUREAU GIFTS 


Contributions for Volta Bureau service have been received from the following met 
bers since September 1954: Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor; Walter G. McAllister, 0 
honor of the entrance of Rev. John Costello into a religious order; Mrs. Isaiah Schee- 
line, Jr., in memory of A. Lincoln Fechheimer; and Helen M. Woodward. These gifts 


are gratefully acknowledged. 
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Planning a Social Studies 
Program for the Deaf 


T. H. Poutos 


QO obtain the correct perspective as 

concerns the social studies in a school 
for the deaf, one needs to remove himself 
somewhat from the technicalities involved 
in the special methodology employed with 
the deaf and to view the problem from the 
point of view of child development. The 
corresponding effects of children’s inter- 
ests and what they suggest for education 
must likewise be considered, 

The social studies in its definition 
basically is the same for the hearing handi- 
capped as it is for the hearing; the only 
differing aspect comes in the consideration 
of deaf children’s interests in line with 
their chronological ages and their intrinsic 
environmental limitations. 

A study undertaken by the Horace Mann 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion in collaboration with teachers in 
Springfield, Mo., revealed a number of 
interesting points which influence de- 
cisions in selection of content when devel- 
oping programs for the deaf. The report 
makes clear the extent to which interests 
are dependent upon the actual experiences 
children have had: it also explored in 
much detail the relatively simple technique 
teachers could use in studying their own 
pupils. One important finding emphasized 
a point which indicates that children’s in- 
lerests are to a large degree learned. 
“What a child likes to do is influenced by 
what he has had an opportunity to learn to 
like to do...” 

In one teaching guide the social studies 
are defined as “the knowledge, activities, 
and skills required of an individual to 
be effective as a person and as a member 
of groups. The social studies pertain to 
the relations of human beings—men, wom- 
en, and children—to one another and to 
the physical environment in which they 
live, work, and play. The skills and in- 
formation gained year by year, in the 
social studies program of the public 


Mr. Poulos is principal of the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint. 
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schools, make it possible for each person 
to participate effectively in realizing, main- 


taining, and improving individual and 
group well-being.”* 


The function of social studies is identi- 
cal with the central purpose of educa- 
tion—the development of democratic citi- 
zenship. 


Content and Grade Sequence 


The selection of content and the setting 
up of grade sequence is a major problem 
for the special education teacher. Noting 
the aims and objectives and realizing the 
congruity of these in all areas of educa- 
tion—general or exceptional—the content 
requires special attention. Why should this 
latter be considered? 

As a prerequisite to determining the an- 
swer to this question, it is necessary that 
we note the various ways in which content 
has been suggested. 

As one looks at courses of study or cur- 
ricula as they have been developed by 
many schools, it is seen that content of 
the social studies varies from school sys- 
tem to school system. In some it is found 
that textbooks define one content—this is 
true of the separate subject approach. In 
others, utilizing the social living approach, 
content is selected on the basis of needs, 
interests and problems of children. How- 
ever, in an over-all view of most courses of 
study there is much agreement on the con- 
tent for the primary and lower grades, with 
greater differences noted as one approaches 
the upper grades.‘ 

In a survey of 121 courses of study 
developed since 1944 the following grade 
by grade breakdown was reported: 

Kindergarten and Grade 1. The immediate en- 
vironment of the child is emphasized. Units most 
frequently mentioned include those on home, 
school, and neighborhood. 

Grade 2. Most courses of study recommended 
units on the child’s community emphasizing com- 
munity helpers. 

Grade 3. This grade found the expanded com- 
munity and ways in which food, shelter and cloth- 


ing are secured. 
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Grade 4. Life in other lands and the child’s 
1ome state were frequently mentioned. 

Grade 5. Emphasis was on early American life 
ind life in different parts of the United States. 

Grade 6. Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Euro 
peon backgrounds of American history carried 
most emphasis in this level. 

Grade 7. Topics most frequently mentioned 
included United States history, civics and world 
geography. 

Grade 8. American history, growth of democ- 
racy. the United States and world relationships 


received most emphasis.‘ 


Most Programs Begin with the 
Immediate Environment 


It is easily discerned that most school 
programs begin with the immediate en- 
vironment of the child and proceed out- 
ward enveloping a larger and larger area 
to more distant regions. The present—the 
here and now—is given emphasis first: in 
later grades emphasis is placed on life in 
other communities, the state. the nation, 
and countries throughout the world. There 
seems to be decreasing emphasis on primi- 
tive cultures. with increasing stress being 
placed on such topics as “the expanded 
community. life in our state, the air age. 
relations to other people, community prob- 
lems. Latin America. world relations, the 
impact of science on daily living. and life 
situations vital to children.‘ 

The suggested sequence of content most 
accepted by many schools affords an ex- 
cellent reference point for the special edu- 
cation teacher. The problem. however. 
which presents itself when one considers 
the deaf, is the language handicap which 
influences all content areas for the deaf. 

Heider and Heider. in a study concerned 
with the structures of written language. 
found that the language development of 
those with defective hearing is immature 
and resembles that of hearing children sev- 
eral years younger. The immaturity of 
the written language of defective hearing 
children was seen in their use of shorter 
sentences, less complex sentence structure, 
and less frequent use of subordination.” 

In Templin’s study dealing with reason- 
ing in children with normal and with de- 
fective hearing. the mean grade placement 
by age of the groups used indicated: mean 
grade placement of the 62 deaf children 


was 9.20 + 2.10 and their grade achieve- 
ment was 6.10 + 1.36. The defective in 


hearing were 3.06 grades retarded in 
achievement. !* 
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There have been a great number of 
studies on intelligence. educational achieve. 
ment and language development of the 
deaf. On the Reamer Survey and that 
the National Research Council, the deai 
were found to be several years retarded jy 
intellectual development when compared 
to hearing children. At 13 years of age 
for example. deaf children scored a littl 
higher than the level of third grade hear. 
ing children. The scores of 9. 10 and 1]. 
vear-old deaf children were below those 
of the third grade. The 14 and 15-year-old 
deaf children scored about equal to the 
norms for the fourth grade.” 

The disparity between chronological age 
and corresponding reading levels of deaf 
pupils presents a problem to the teacher 
of the deaf. Some classes use reading ma. 
terials as prepared for children of like 
reading ability. That is. second grade ma. 
terial for second grade reading abilities, 
Two results are the outgrowth of this ap. 
proach. Immature reading matter is given 
to over-age pupils: or deaf pupils are in- 
terested in subjects and reading matter of 
interest to children much junior to them. 

What can be done to match interest with 
age and reading ability. and raise the 
“maturity level” of material to which most 
deaf children are being exposed? In a 
survey of library materials selected by 
children in a_ residential school for the 
deaf. it was noted that pupils selected 
books much junior to those selected by 
hearing pupils of the same age. 

The Michigan School for the Deaf cur- 
riculum, still in its formative stage, is at- 
tempting to fit the problem of translating 
interest levels from those of hearing chil- 
dren to the corresponding chronological 
ages of deaf children. 

On the basis of reading abilities and 
erowth patterns of pupils involved, suit- 
able educational approaches are made. 
For the superior deaf the disparity between 
reading age and that of hearing children 1s 
small. Materials of appropriate difficult) 
levels are made available commercially. 

For the slower deaf a more staggered 
program is planned. The new curriculum 
for mentally retarded. planned by the De- 
troit Public Schools. has presented a pal- 
tial answer to the development of an order- 
ly sequence of experiences to bring about 
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Educational Resources 


As is true in all content subject areas. 
materials of instruction are very important 
components of learning experiences. The 
child’s interactions with his environment 
are defined and enriched by the educa- 
tional materials used.'° A child’s environ- 
ment lacking in interesting and construc- 
tive materials is drab and _ lifeless—most 
noticeable. it contributes very little to the 
child’s desire for learning. 

An enriched environment draws up the 
following types of instructional resources: 
\, Reading materials: B. Audio-visual ma- 
terials: C. Community resources: D. Crea- 
tive expression. 


Instruction Materials 


The problem of selecting reading mate- 
rials for the social studies is an important 
one. It challenging when 
reading ability of the student is retarded 
coupled with a parallel language handicap 
natural to deafness as was mentioned 
earlier. Reading materials should be of the 
level of difficulty appropriate for the chil- 
dren who will be using them. The basic 
textbook is not the only reading source in 
program.’ There are a 
variety of textbooks: a greater number of 
standard materials such as en- 
cyelopedias; current materials such = as 
newspapers, current events, weekly read- 
ers, magazines: commercial materials 
such as bulletins. folders. pamphlets and 
charts: and other comparable material. 

In the social studies children use read- 
ing materials “to get information needed 
in construction, to secure ideas for use in 
dramatic play. to understand better the 
problems of others. to get answers to ques- 
tions, to learn about faraway 
identify. clarify. and solve problems. to 
make more 
cisions, to check on suggestions and opin- 


is especially 


the social studies 


reference 


places. to 
intelligent choices and de- 


ions, to verify information, to increase 
backgrounds of understanding. . .”* Read- 
ing is one of the basic techniques for use 
in problem solving in all content areas. 
Its effectiveness increases as children ma- 
lure and grow in reading ability. 

Even though reading is one of the im- 
portant techniques in the problem solving 
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process, it should not be taken as the only 
approach to the solution of problems in 
the social studies. It should not be limited 
to one set of textbooks but should be used 
together with related materials such as 
charts, pictures, maps and films. These, in 
turn, should be used with other resources 
to bring about a balance. To bring about 
a meaningfulness to the experience, the 
ideas obtained from reading can_ be 
checked against past and present experi- 
ences of the children concerned.‘ 

To help make the reading experiences in 
the social studies meaningful to the deaf 
child it is necessary to relate the language 
involved in this area to the child’s realm of 
comprehension. It is necessary to parallel 
levels of language development in reading 
and language programs. Such items as word 
meanings. shifts in word meanings, new 
terms. social concepts. varied and com- 
plex understandings, names of strange 
places and things should be given atten- 
tion. Question forms encountered in the 
search for information should be devel- 
oped prior to their practical use in a 
project. Effectiveness of handling ques- 
tions and ability to reason can be studied 
in the moving program. Keeping a related 
atmosphere across the other areas in the 
child’s program makes for more meaning 
and greater value. 


Needed Reading Skills 
Can Be Developed 


Certain reading abilities are needed and 
can be developed in the social studies pro- 
eram. These include: locating informa- 
tion, skimming, getting main ideas, getting 
details. taking determining — se- 
quence, outlining. organizing data, using 
and gen- 


notes. 


information in problem solving, 
eralizing. 

Developing specific reading skills in 
reading classes will assist the child in his 
use of reading in the social studies. A 
limited vocabulary will handicap the child 
in his reading social studies material. It 
is necessary for him to grasp the meaning 
of words that are used. Unless he has a 
rich background of experiences to fall 
back upon in order to give meaning to the 
words he is reading, he will be handi- 
capped. A rich background of experience 
contributes to the development of mean- 
ingful concepts and a meaningful vocabu- 
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lary. These latter two are basic to efhicient 
use of reading. 

Miller states that lack of adequate vo- 
cabulary is a major cause of low reading 
comprehension scores and that improving 
a student’s vocabulary increases his stand- 
ing in all subjects.5 Gray and Holmes, in 
their study, indicated that vocabulary 
growth was significantly greater for those 
pupils who received guidance in the mean- 
ing and use of new words than those to 
whom no specific training in vocabulary 
building was given.* Other studies like- 
wise point to this high correlation between 
grasp of vocabulary and reading ability.” 


If vocabulary to be encountered can be 
anticipated by the teacher of the deaf and 
brought into the experience life of the pu- 
pils prior to their eventual use in the social 
studies or other areas, this vocabulary 
block can be overcome. Such things as 
field trips, audio-visual aids, dramatiza- 
tions and school projects can all contribute 
their share of meaningfulness to vocabu- 
lary building, just as relational teaching 
in the communication areas can do. Use 
of picture dictionaires, charts, pictures, 
glossaries and standard dictionaries can be 
exploited to full advantage in the vocabu- 
lary building program. 


Many teachers have found it very help- 
ful to provide homemade, easy to read, re- 
written material for children whose read- 
ing abilities do not permit the use of read- 
ing materials regularly found in the li- 
brary. In schools for the deaf this has 
been done in the so-called “Chart Stories.” 
They may include: experience stories. se- 
quential charts dealing with calendar of 
events, vocabulary charts using phrases 
and new words used in a project, and clas- 
sification charts dealing with types of 
shelter, food, clothing, etc. These charts 
have more value and are meaningul if they 


are related to the experiences of the chil. 
dren. Charts not related to these experi 
ences and not developed for a_particula 
group of children are of very little valye. 

If the teacher of the deaf can keep her 
perspective of the educational program 
guided along the lines described above. 
not only would meaningfulness be given to 
the social studies, but all other areas of 
instruction would likewise inherit meaning 
and be of more value to the children. — 
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“DEAD” HEARING 


AID BATTERIES ARE DANGEROUS 


The Journal of the American Medical Association (Nov. 6, 1954, p. 1010) contains a 
letter of warning against the burning of worn-out hearing aid batteries. Mercury cells, 
even though “dead,” still contain an appreciable amount of mercury and there is danger 
of explosion is they are subjected to sudden intense heat. Readers of the Journal were 
advised to return discarded batteries when purchasing new ones, thus avoiding danger 
and allowing manufacturers to reclaim the small remaining amount of mercury. The 


world supply of mercury is limited. 
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A Reading Program for First Year 
Deaf School Children 


Mrs. MABEL GULICK 


EACHERS and parents of the deaf are 

concerned with the problem of instill- 
ing in their children a desire to read—not 
only words, but sentences and stories. The 
ultimate goal is, of course, to develop in 
these children an awareness of the pleas- 
ures to be found in reading books. Last 
fall the Preparatory I class of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf consisted of a group 
of ten children who were six and seven 
years of age. We felt that these boys and 
girls should be capable of completing an 
unusual amount of work in this direction 
because of their background. For the first 
time in our experience, all except one had 
received preschool training or the mothers 
had attended the Parent Training Institute 
which is held every year at the Kansas 
School for the Deaf under the direction of 
Miss June Miller, educational director of 
the Hearing and Speech Department, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center. 

Naturally, we wanted to start with words 
and sentences which would be useful to 
children of that age—words which could 
be used in oral communication, words and 
sentences which could be used spontane- 
ously in natural conversation to describe 
their experiences. Since our basic readers 
are those published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company, what could be better than 
to adapt the vocabulary from We Look 
and See and make it a part of the language 
of our children? 

It is stated in the guidebook which ae- 
companies the new preprimers, We Come 
and See, We Work and Play, and We 
Come and Go, that “Children, in their be- 
ginning reading program, need to pro- 
gress with confidence and success at each 
stage of learning, to identify themselves 
with story situations, and to experience the 
satisfaction that comes from being able to 
read on their own.” With these needs in 
mind, our bulletin board became the 


_Mrs. Gulick teaches the Preparatory I class at the 
Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe 
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springboard for the vocabulary necessary 
to fulfill the program and to arouse the 
interest and enthusiasm of this preparatory 
class. 

Soon after school started in the fall the 
word “Look” was printed in large letters 
on the bulletin board, and underneath was 
a picture of a chubby baby playing with 
familiar toys. We were very dramatic 
about the appearance of the word and the 


a 





Vrs. Mildred Lines teaches reading to pupils 
in the Second Preparatory Class, Kansas School 
for the Deaf, Olathe. 


picture, and the children immediately 
caught the spirit of the game. They took 
turns bringing one another in the door 
saying, “Look!” with everyone showing 
much surprise. The next day there was 
another picture, then another, and on it 
went. Some of the pictures came from 
magazines, some from newspapers, and 
others from large picture books. 

Our caption changed to “Look, look!” 
followed later by “Oh, oh, oh!” By this 
time there was no doubt that the children 
were comprehending the meaning of the 
words, and were thoroughly enjoying 
pointing out various pictures to visitors, 
saying, “Look, look!” “Oh, look!” and 


again, “Come and see.” 
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two dolls, a boy and a girl. and we decided 
that they must have names just as we did. 
And what were the names? Dick and Jane. 
of course! What fun the children had taking 
them around the room saying. “Look. Jane. 
oh look.” or “Look. Dick. oh. oh, oh.” On 
other occasions the children would show 
Dick and Jane the pictures on the bulletin 
board saying, “See the bear.” “See the 
“See the funny clown.” 

At the same time we were developing 


dog,” 


various experience stories, using as much 
familiar vocabulary as possible and_find- 
ing situations which would new 
words which needed. Large charts 
were used and the children made and il- 
lustrated their own books. 

At last came the day when the books We 
Look and See were put into the hands of 
the children. There were the familiar 
words in a new situation. We dramatized 
each story, talking and reading as we went 
along. The children knew the language re- 
quired and, as they completed each story. 
we had a happy feeling that we had found 
something which had paid off in vocabu- 
lary comprehension. 


stress 


we 


Use of the Library 


As an aid in developing an interest in 
reading books. and looking toward the 
day when the children could “read on their 
own,” we also put our library to use. One 
day the following sentence was written on 
the board: “We will go to the library.” 
The children were very curious about the 
word “library.” as the teacher had hoped 
they would be! We went down the hall to 
our room of books. There we chose a suit- 
able story and told it to the children. The 


In the meantime. a friend had given us 








pictures were shown page by page as we 
went along. From then on, we went to the 
library almost every day until ten stories 
had been told. one for each child in the 
class. Then the books were displayed on q 
table. each child choosing one. and ye 
took them to our classroom. We kept them 
in our library corner until each child had 
the opportunity to see each book. All in 
all. “read” 30 books. Most of them 
were, of course, picture books. Some had 
short sentences telling the story. 

While we were reading our second 
group, it was decided that a trip to the 
public library might widen the world of 
books for the children and give added 
stimulation in developing their desire to 
read. It was first discussed with one of 
the librarians, and the time set when the 
children could come. She was very helpful 
in prearranging suitable books, and had 
everything in readiness for our visit when 
we walked in. The children spent a de. 
lightful half hour looking. talking and ex. 
ploring. It was one of the highlights of 
the year for them. 

By the end of the second term we felt 
that the children had benefited greatly 
from the program. They were using much 
of their vocabulary spontaneously in their 
speech when the need arose: they had be- 
come a group of good speechreaders. They 
were interested in books. in any printed 
material containing familiar vocabulary, 
and often stood at the bulletin board read- 
ing aloud the short sentences placed under 
new pictures displayed there. The chil- 
dren were reading. They liked to read. 
They were making satisfactory progress 
toward the end result—‘reading on their 
own. 


we 





ASSOCIATION SUSTAINING 


MEMBERS 


The list of sustaining members of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf continues to grow. The following memberships have been received since the last 


list was published in September 1954: Carl 


Burgdorf, Dr. W. V. Buvinger. Mrs. Peter Y. 


Anderson. Dr. H. Latham Breunig, Lena 
S. Dang. Helen Darby. Captain Jerome 


Donovan, Mrs. B. P. Graham, Margaret Gruver, Clifford Haring, Hilleary F. Hoskinson, 
Hazel Jackson, Evelyn Kirchner, Dr. Helen S. Lane, Marcia Langdon, Mrs. D. H. 


LaPage, Max Lorenz, Mrs. W. G. McAllister 


. N. Mirsky, Clarence Roseth, Mrs. Clair 


Spearin, Mrs. Allen Stokes, and Eleanor Vorce. The sustaining membership, costing 
$10.00 per year, was established for those subscriber-members wishing to contribute 


further to the work of the Association and the Volta Bureau. 
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Speech and the Deaf Adult 


PRISCILLA PITTENGER 


NE July morning a particular char-a- 

bancs full of American tourists rolled 
down the Chemin des Dames leaving Paris 
on a sight-seeing tour. Fresh from two 
years of high school French, I was sitting 
next to the chauffeur who spoke no Eng- 
lish. and I meant to practice on him. | 
was very talkative then, just as | am today. 
and | was young and enthusiastic; but a 
full half hour elapsed before I screwed up 
my courage to utter my first tentative sen- 
tence in French. The chauffeur, quite un- 
prepared for this outburst, almost fell out 
of the bus. My question was whether or 
aot he had been in the war (World War I) 
at this place. His reply was an abrupt 
“Non.” I then said, “Where then?” and 
he replied quite tersely that he would 
show me after a while. I remember very 
well relapsing into silence and saying to 
myself. “There now! He knows that you 
ean speak French. Let him take it from 
here.” Quite a while later—or so it seemed 
to me—he made some comment just as 
tentative as my first question. I think that 
he spent those intervening minutes recov- 
ering from his initial surprise and trying 
to think of something to say which would 
be appropriate and which | would under- 
sand. Thereafter we chattered away all 
lay until, en route to Paris. I fell asleep 
quite worn out. I suspect that Francois 
was mighty weary too, 

Almost 30 years have elapsed and I have 
never until now specifically related this ex- 
perience to my life work, the education of 
leaf children and the education of teach- 
ets of the deaf. 

During the summer of 1954, the work- 
hop for teachers of the deaf at San Fran- 
isco State College included a group of 
‘ery superior deaf teachers. They con- 
tributed some very fine thinking to the 
otal program, for they wide 
ange of experience in teaching and a va- 
ety of experience with the problem of 
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‘ucation at San Francisco State College. She is also 
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being deaf. This article is concerned with 
both their tacit and their expressed desire 
to contribute to knowledge about the teach- 
ing of speech. 

Virtually all of the deaf group 
taught some speech as little children, but 
more than half of them did not speak at 
all during the summer and few of them 
spoke often. The oral teachers in the class 
were disturbed by this. as oral teachers 
frequently are. I believe that we who teach 
speech to the deaf have been guilty of a 
tragic omission and that we must do some- 
thing about it. These deaf adults have no 
confidence in their speech—none at all. 
Even those who learned to talk before they 
became deaf have too little faith in their 
ability to make themselves understood. 


The Deaf Need Confidence 


One man in the group. deaf from birth. 
did talk and very well. but he said to me. 
“How does one acquire confidence?” An- 
other deaf teacher came to my office ex- 
pressly to talk about her speech. When | 
heard her talk. and this was the only oc- 
casion when I heard her talk. | was amazed 
at the fine quality of her voice and the 
accuracy of her diction. She was. how- 
ever, paralyzed with anxiety when she 
spoke. 

Let’s go back to Paris. I had never been 
rebuffed by failure with my French, as | 
fear deaf children and adults are often 
rebuffed by failure with speech; but I was 
afraid my accent would amuse the chauf- 
feur or make my speech incomprehensible 
to him. I was lucky. He didn’t laugh at 
me, and he figured out what I said. He en- 
couraged and corrected me all day long. 
What if he hadn't understood and an- 
swered that first question? My practicing 
would, I think. have been forever over and 
it might have been only that he was so as- 
tonished that he didn’t really listen to me. 
In any case I would not have enjoyed a 
trip to French Canada years later nearly 
so much if I had not been pretty sure | 
could make myself understood: for | 
wouldnt have attempted to talk to the 
people who told me much of interest. 


were 
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I suspect that these deaf teachers would 
really like to talk to their hearing col- 
leagues: in fact, I’m sure they would. They 
would like a wider exchange of opinion 
than they get without talking, and they 
would like not to depend upon interpreters 
to express their own excellent thinking. 


Give Older Deaf Children 
A Chance to Talk 
Let us look a little at our practices. The 
visitor in the school for the deaf is usually 
taken on a bee-line to the primary depart- 


ment. There he is fascinated and delighted 
with the cunning babies, and there he 
stays. Every visitor in a school for the 


deaf should hear the older children talk- 


ing. He should talk with them. The chil- 
dren should learn to be quite at ease in 
this situation which should arise often, 
and they should have positive evidence 
that the visitor understands them. Too 
often they very well know that the teacher 
is repeating every word they say. This is 


Confidence comes from success- 
and no other 


atrocious, 
ful, bona fide experience, 
way. 

If deaf persons are to have really 
factory relations with hearing people, the 
deaf ones must be both able and willing to 
talk. Otherwise they are limited to persons 
who will take time to write everything or 
to those who can finger spell or sign. This 
truth is self-evident. The total culture will 
not learn the language of a minority group. 
This places the responsibility ultimately 
on the deaf individual; and he must either 
talk or withdraw for the most part from 
communication with hearing people. 1 do 
not intend to imply that he cannot have a 
quite happy and well-adjusted life in a 
deaf society because he can; but | believe 
that he can have a much wider range of 
contacts if he will talk, and that he will 
enjoy those contacts whether they are brief 


satis- 


or extensive, personal or professional. 


Facts about Speech 
There are a few facts which I believe 
are not borne in upon deaf people sufh- 
ciently. I think knowledge of these facts 
supported by evidence might encourage 
deaf individuals to more freque nt attempts 
at oral communication, and teachers of 
speech should work at presenting these 
facts. 
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The Listener Needs Enough Time 


to Get “in Tune” 
|. Any speech which deviates fro, 
ones own confuses a listener at first 


British English, for example, is  diffieyh 
for American ears, and the person with 
normal hearing with some embarrassmen 
asks his British cousin to repeat. Hoy 
many times one hears people coming out 
of British movies saying, “I couldn't fol 
low the dialogue at first; the accent was » 
strange!” The speech of Southernes 
sometimes confuses Yankee listeners anj 
vice versa. Even more the language ep. 
cumbered by a foreign accent and melod 
pattern is unintelligib le. The listener 
anxious to put the foreigner laboring with 
a different language at ease, struggle 
valiantly to understand. If the foreign 
continues to talk, the listener becomes at 
tuned to his accent and to his melody pat 
tern (his voice and inflection) and can 
understand him with increasing ease. | 
is worth the effort, too, because it resuls 
in increase in knowledge. This, I believe 
deaf people do not know. They do no 
realize that if they give up and stop talk 
ing after the first exasperating efforts, the 
listener is quite as frustrated as they art 
If they persist, the listener has a chance t 
get “in tune” and conversation can smooth 
out into easy interchange. 


Vany Hearing People Have Poor Speech 


2. Deaf people do not realize at a 
how often one normally asks for repeti 
tion. They do not know how much poo 
speech and how many poor voices ther 
are among hearing people. Nobody seems 
to point out effectively to them that speet 
which they cannot lipread is apt to be ven 
hard to hear also. They do not really kno 
how many “mush mouths” there are. 


Vost People Speech of the Deaf 


4dmire 


3. Deaf people do not realize how oftet 
the attention which their speech attract 
is essentially admiration and_ respect {0 
achievement. Sometimes it is ignorance 
of course; but ignorance is to be pitied 
Sometimes it is sympathy based upon & 
sumption of throat ailment. Certainly the 
speech of the deaf attracts attention ! 
them no more than signs, maybe less. Tit 
deaf person should learn that his void? 
will be somewhat different from the voi 
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of a hearing person because hearing gov- 
ems voices. He should accept this fact 
just as he accepts his deafness, but he 
should know also that as he acquires con- 
fdence, he will relax and the quality of his 
voice Will improve. At least this is gen- 
erally true. 


The Deaf Should Try Not to Withdraw 


4, The deaf fear rejection by hearing 
persons and tend to be sensitive and to 
withdraw. This reaction is usual with per- 
sons of any type of difference from the 
“normal,” and the line of demarcation be- 
tween pushing in where one is not welcome 
and withdrawing where one is wanted is a 
narrow line and hard to find. I believe, 
however. that the deaf person tends slightly 
to assume he is not wanted unless an active 
eflort is made to include him. This effort 
wears everybody out. The deaf person 
should learn to begin with passive par- 
ticipation and to move gradually toward 
active participation. 

Group Conversation Is Also Difficult 
for Hearing People 


5. The deaf person does not realize that 
in group processes hearing people always 
miss much which transpires. He should 
assume that he will miss still more, but he 
should develop an attitude of satisfaction 
with what he does get, however much or 
little. Recurring practice will cause him to 
get an increasing amount. 

Hearing teachers of the deaf should be 
very sensitive to this problem, They should 
realize that the teaching of speech is re- 
duced in value unless the establishment of 
confidence and the development of positive 
attitudes about using speech proceed con- 
currently and effectively. Parents of deaf 
children should have this same awareness. 
They, too, should devise situations in 
which their deaf children talk; and they 
thould learn not to tell people what the 
child is saying. 


How Are the Adult Deaf 


To Acquire Confidence? 


How is the adult deaf person to acquire 
confidence? I believe that he should first 
lak to persons who are already acquainted 
with the speech of the deaf. These are 
primarily hearing teachers of the deaf and 
lamilies of deaf children and adults. He 
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should talk to these persons without em- 
barrassment and should, perhaps, ask for 
suggestions for improvement. 

Next he should look for situations which 
themselves suggest the conversation. For 
example, the purchasing of merchandise 
has a frame of expected conversation. So 
has a sporting event. So has a trip on a 
bus, train, or airplane, at least initially. 
(The deaf person should know that some- 
times hearing persons just do not talk to 
strangers and won't talk to them either. | 
am often very unfriendly when traveling 
because 1 am tired when I start out.) 
Finally the deaf person should assess hear- 
ing groups to which he has access and 


make contact through them. Church 
groups, “Y” groups, and other organiza- 


tions are open to everybody. Recreation 
activities of many types are available es- 
pecially in cities. Working with children 
and youth groups is always possible, and 
children get “in tune” very quickly. Pro- 
fessional and trade organizations number 
paying deaf members who often do not 
otherwise participate but who are entitled 
to activity. Evening schools offer many 
choices. The road to this diversification is 
not easy, but the deaf person who will 
make a consistent and patient effort to 
spend some of his time with hearing peo- 
ple will be less limited and will grow 
faster than the one who does not. 


Let’s Urge Deaf Adults 
To Use Their Speech 


I believe that the deaf teachers at San 
Francisco State College this summer 
learned from their hearing colleagues as 
the hearing teachers learned from them. 
Several of the deaf group are embarking 
upon Master’s Degree programs. Every 
effort will be made to overcome the obvi- 
ous difficulties. I think they would agree 
with me that these difficulties would be 
fewer in number if they felt secure in using 
the speech they learned as children. Let 
us not only improve our general meth- 
odology in teaching speech, but let’s get at 
this problem in a really effective wav. It 
is time to stop fussing about “educating 
the general public.” Deaf people have to 
do that, and they can do it if we help them 
to acquire confidence at every level and 
make them willing to undertake the big 
job of getting really acquainted with us. 
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Kare Books by and about 


ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


and 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL: 

















English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons $1.00 
Revised by Caroline A. Yale 1932. 92 p. Cloth 
The Faults of Speech, A Self-Corrector and Teachers’ Manual $1.06 
Sixth Edition, 1916. 71 p. Cloth 
The Principles of Elocution, with Exercises and Notations $2.00 
“Elocutionary Manual.” Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1899. 
240 p. Cloth 
Universal Line-Writing and Steno-Phonography; On the Basis of “Visible 
Speech.” In Five Sections: I. English Line-Writing; IT. Universal Line 
Writing; IIT. Line Alphabet for the Blind; IV. Elliptical Steno-Phonog 
raphy; V. English Reporting Steno-Phonography. 1869, 60 p. Paper 50 
Visible Speech, The Science of Universal Alphabetics Or Self-Interpreting 
Physiological Letters for the Writing of all Languages in One Alphabet 
Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. 1867. 126 p. Paper $1.00 
° 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Address Upon the Condition of Articulation Teaching in American Schools 
For the Deaf $1.00 
Delivered June 29, 1892. 72 p. Paper Pamphlet 
Upon A Method of Teaching Language To a Very Young Congenitally Deaf 
Child $1.50 
Extracted, by permission, from the American Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb, April, 1883. 16 p. Paper Pamphlet in Photomount Binder 
The Mechanism of Speech $2.90 
Lectures delivered at the First Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Also 
includes a paper on vowel theories. Sth Edition 1916, 129 p. Cloth 
« 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, The Man who Contracted Space by Catherine 
Mackenzie $5.00 
With Illustrations. 1928, 382 p. Cloth 
ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. Some Memories With Fragments from a 
Pupil’s Note Book $1.00 
1906, 84 p. Cloth 
In many instances only one copy is available. First come first served 
Order direct from 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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Book Notes 


Wy Favorite Three Bears, by Mildred How- 
‘den. Distributed by the Volta Bureau. 
1537 35th St.. N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
1954. Book, $4.00 plus 15c for mailing; 
Record, $3.00 plus 20c for mailing: 
Audio-visual flash pack, $4.50 plus 40¢c 
for mailing. Combination price, $10.00 
plus 75¢ for mailing, 


Fvervone associated with the education 
of the deaf in any capacity has. at some 
time or other. experienced the need for 
simplified and specialized material. Wheth- 
er the subject be social studies or a selec- 
tion from the rich body of children’s litera- 
ture. we have all felt that we could reach 
our deaf pupils with the content if only we 
had materials which did not oxertax their 
vocabulary and language abilities. Lack- 
ing such material. teachers and parents 
have long found it necessary to revise al- 
most all the material now in use. In My 
Favorite Three Bears, Mildred Howden has 
adapted the widely read and much loved 
sory of Goldilocks and The Three Bears 
in order to meet this need for material 
with a high interest level and a low vocabu- 
lary load. The story line and much of the 
vocabulary has been kept as close to the 
original as possible. However. the format 
and sentence structure provide for sim- 
jlification and clarification. Each 
has but one or two sentences and a large 
illustration, facilitating easy and immedi- 


page 


ale comprehension. 


One of the great dangers in adapting 
material for use with the deaf is that of 
owersimplification. It is regrettable when 
naturalness and colorfulness of expression 
are sacrificed, sometimes unnecessarily, for 
easy comprehension. When the pictures 
adequately illustrate the ideas, the vocabu- 
lary need not be limited to the stilted. 
unnatural language we erroneously assume 
tobe simpler for the deaf. The tone of voice 
which enables the hearing child to under- 
and expressions far beyond this actual 
ioeabulary is matched by the expression 
on the face of the teacher or parent read- 
ing to the deaf child. We must not always 
limit ourselves to what can be literally un- 
derstood. Miss Howden has. for the most 
bart, avoided these pitfalls and retained 
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the charm of the original story. However, 
in several minor instances, departure from 
the original for the purpose of easier in- 
telligibility has given rise to the clumsiness 
and artificiality we all recognize as “deaf” 
language. It’s too bad, too, that the il- 


lustrations for the book could not have 
been in color. 
\ccompanying the book, but sold sepa- 


rately, are a record (33 r.p.m.) and a set 
of cards duplicating the pages of the book. 
These provide excellent material for audi- 
tory training. The recording voice is slow, 
deep and clear and the cards, of course, 
have the same high interest value of the 
book. Many ways of using these for 
acoustic training are suggested; and the 
teacher can think of many more herself. 
The great advantages of adapted material 
are clearly evident when put to this special- 
ized Whether or not the parent or 
teacher would be interested in the story 
book, the value of the material for acoustic 
work should not be overlooked.—Beatrice 
Ostern, supervising teacher, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York City. 


use. 


Education of Exceptional Children, by Arch 
O. Heck, MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
New York City, 1953. 2d ed. 513 pages. 
$6.50. 

In this revised edition the author gives 

a concise, nontechnical report of the prob- 
lems presented by acoustically handicapped 
children. Only chapters dealing with these 
children are included in this review. The 
entire book would be excellent as a text- 
book for an undergraduate survey course 
or as a reference for school administrators 
who are interested in general information 
on all types of exceptional children. I feel 
that it is of value to trained teachers of 
the deaf and hard of hearing. 


The book is written in such a way as to 
good text for parent education 

However. parents are 
only in their particular problem and the 
cost of the whole book is prohibitive for 
purchase by many persons in these groups. 
If the chapters which deal with hearing 
booklet. teachers 


be a 


courses, interested 


were bound in a small 

































SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 


equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


































WANTED- TEACHERS 


HEARING TEACHERS — With 


special training to each +} 
Deaf—are invited to make af 
plication 








Salary—$3900.00 to $6360.00 
Retirement system—Attractive 
Cost of Living—Average for U.S. 
Teaching hrs.—5 hrs. per day 





Teaching year—35 weeks 

















Address letters of application to: 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Superintendent 
California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley 5, California 
















would have an outstanding text for parent 
education work. 

The controversy over methods of teach. 
ing the deaf is very objectively discussed 
It points out that the preponderance 6 
manualism in some of our schools for the 
deaf is the result of chance and was firmh 
established in several states before oralism 
was ever acknowledged as a method of jp. 
struction. Manualism, therefore, did not 
attain its present position because it had 
been tried and proven to be the most ef. 
fective. 

The information is general and_ well 
known to those who are in the profession, 
The author discusses all types of educa. 
tional programs with the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. School testing pro. 
grams are explained, as well as the preven. 
tion of deafness. vocational work, and 
legislative needs. The outlook is optimistic 
and leaves the reader with the feeling that 
though much remains undone, great strides 
have been made.—Mary K. lan Wyk, di- 
rector, Sunshine Cottage. San Antonio, 
Texas. 





The Randall’s Island Performance Series. 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1953. 16 pages, mimeographed. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

This material, used at Central Institute 
for preschool age deaf children, was 
formerly published by the Columbia Uni 
versity Press. Copyright privileges were 
later purchased by Central Institute and 
the booklet is now available through the 
school, with the modifications that were 
made for testing deaf children. 

1955 Annetated List of Books for Supple 
mentary Reading (Kindergarten—Grade 
9). Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. Free 
to teachers and librarians when requested 
on official letterhead. 
1000 children’s books 

topics and school grade levels. Contains 4 

list of 12 books on a 4-6 grade interest 

level and a 2-3 grade reading level. Other 
books for remedial reading noted through: 
out the catalog. Strong in social studies. 

The Adolescent in Your Family. Children’s 
Bureau Publication 347—1954. Paper 
110 pages. 25c. Order from the Super 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govert 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D. C. 
This inexpensive booklet contains 4 


wealth of information for parents of teen 


arranged by 
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agers, or of children who are approaching 
adolescence. The information does not 
deal with any particular group, such as the 
handicapped, but with all adolescents. It 
is the hope of the Children’s Bureau that 
each parent will interpret what is said ac- 
cording to his own special situation and 
requirements. It is believed that parents of 
deaf teen-agers will find the material help- 


ful. 


Directory for Exceptional Children: Schools ; 
Services; Other Facilities, edited by E. Nel- 
son Hayes. Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., 1954. 96 pages. Paper, 
$1.10; Cloth, $2.50. 

A listing of private schools, tutors, sum- 
mer camps, state services,” societies, etc. 
The information concerning the deaf is too 
incomplete to compare favorably with oth- 
er information available, but there is much 
helpful material concerning other excep- 
tional children—particularly the mentally 
retarded. According to the editor a much 
larger second edition is in preparation. 


Working with the Handicapped: A Leader’s 
Guide, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 E. 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y., 1954. 127 
pages. Paper. 75c. 

Contains basic information on working 
with handicapped children. Part III, one 
of the most valuable sections in the book, 
deals with program planning for specific 
handicaps. The chapter on “The Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing” was written by Miss 
Josephine B. Timberlake. The foreword, 
by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, seems to include 
an accurate description of the book: “It 
tells what needs to be done, and why; but 
it also tells by whom it should be done and 
when and where and how. 


The Relation of Hearing Loss to Noise 
Exposure. American Standards Assn., 70 
E. 45th St.. New York 17, N. Y., 1954. 
64 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

_A report prepared by the Exploratory 
Subcommittee Z24-X-2 of the American 
Standards Association. This subcommittee 
was asked to explore the possibility of es- 
tablishing bio- and psycho-acoustic criteria 
for noise control, particularly in the area 
of industrial noise exposure. The pamph- 
let presents the findings of the group, but 
does not suggest standards or propose cri- 
teria. It should serve as an excellent basis 
for future discussion and possible action. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbers 
25¢ extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED for September, 1955, two trained teachers; 
one for deaf three to six year olds; one for hard of 
hearing middle elementary children. Salary $3720 to 
$5520 depending on training and experience. Write 
at once for application form to F. Melvyn Lawson, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Post Office Box 
2271, Sacramento, Calif. 





WANTED—For September, 1955, experienced academic 
teachers of the deaf. One opening for experienced 
teacher of Home Economics. Successful applicants 
must have at least a Bachelor’s Degree, including a 
year of training to teach the deaf, or a year of train- 
ing in addition to the Degree. Excellent salaries and 
working conditions, ideal climate. For further infor- 
mation write to Superintendent, New Mexico School 
for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





WANTED—Director—Oral Teacher of the Deaf— 
Elementary Grades—new school at an unusual Chil- 
dren’s Center—70 miles from Boston. Address Crotched 
Mountain Foundation, Greenfield, H. 


WANTED—SEPTEMBER 1955—Well qualified ex- 
perienced teacher of the deaf with M.A. degree. Capable 
of assisting with testing and qualified to instruct teachers 
im training. ALSO, a trained elementary school teacher. 
Salaries dependent en education and training. Box No. 
D-2, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Experienced tutor to give three lessons 
weekly after schocl hours to eleven year old deaf girl in 
child’s home in Hollywood, Calif. Box No. D-1. 





CALIFORNIA School for the Deaf at Riverside will 
have additional positions for qualified academic teachers 
in September, 1955, due to rapid expansion. Salary 
scale from $4,092 to $6,360. Starting salary dependent 
on training and experience. Apply to Dr. Richard G. 
Brill, Superintendent. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c¢ Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 












































thoroughbred 


Only a long and celebrated ancestry can 
produce a champion racing thoroughbred. 


Only audivox in the hearing aid field can trace an an- 
cestry that includes both Western Electric and Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. audivox lineage springs from 
the pioneer experiments of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
which were furthered by the development of the hearing 
aid at Bell Telephone Laboratories, and in turn, brought 
to fruition by Western Electric and audivox engineers. 


Distinctly a thoroughbred in its field, audivox , suc- 
cessor to Western Electric Hearing Aid Division, brings 
the boon of better hearing, and its enrichment of living, 
to thousands. With the magical modern transistor, with 
scientific hearing measurementand scientific instrument- 
fitting, serviced by a nationwide network of professionally- 
skilled dealers, audivox moves forward today in a 
proud tradition. 



































Audivox new all-trons 
model 71 hearing oid 
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audivox 


Successor to Western Flechric Hearing Aid Division 


123 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The Thoroughbred Hearing Aid 
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A Member Writes - - 


I particularly liked Mr. Medart’s paper 
in the September issue (“Where Should the 
Deaf Child Be Educated? Opinions of a 
Graduate of a School for the Deaf,” by J. 
Reynolds Medart. Volta Review, p. 304). 
He gives an ideal adjustment for other hard 
of hearing to contemplate and for teachers 
to hold in mind. I am still very much of 
the opinion that in every field of social 
service there is too much emphasis on 
training and not enough on understanding 
—looking at the problem and not the per- 
son. As an example. the wife of a manager 
of a large mine was disgusted that the 
miners’ wives did not wish to be “raised.” 
In her estimation if they were not unhappy 
they certainly should be. Diagnosis and 
classification is all very well. but we must 
see the people as people. be they hearing or 
deaf or somewhere in between. 

Jacqueline Keaster’s article in the Sep- 
tember Volta Review was also interesting. 
In this work of special training. surely the 


| deaf and hard of hearing need a great deal 


of psychiatric training. What the pioneers 
gave through love must now be provided 
through specialists. In a book I read re- 
cently I learned that certain key words be- 
come vital in our lives. With me I believe 
one word was “normal’”—the concept of 
being like others. I think it would have 
been a much easier pull for me had I known 
as a child that it was my deafness that 
made my voice queer and that made other 
children make fun of me. Perhaps if I had 
not been too proud to tell my parents. some 
relief would have been given me. I am 
glad that the attitude of others. including 
little children. has changed so much. 

I am always interested in what educators 
and specialists consider to be the limit of 
usable hearing children. I have a hearing 
loss of about 85 db and can still enjoy lec- 
tures. Much depends again upon the psy- 
chiatric training. I often pick up the tele- 
phone and hear some voice rattle several 
meaningless sentences. Instead of becom- 
ig panic-stricken I listen for a possible sin- 
gle word or phrase. “Journal Herald. That's 
the newspaper. The man wants to know if 
the service is satisfactory.” From that min- 
ute on I can understand every sentence. 
So it is with lectures. If I can relax and 
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listen for key words, I frequently find that 
a speaker who seems impossible will be- 
come quite intelligible-—A long-time mem- 
ber. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 








STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 
By Rose V. Feilbach 
Planned for use with either children or adults. 


pupil readings, true 
anecdotes. Paper. 


Cortains games, quizzes, 


stories and legends, and 


$2.50, plus 12¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


A457 











HEARING SOCIETIES 

Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 


55 East State Street, Room 410 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asvlum Street 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 


615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 

Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 

Lynchburg (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 

Church St. 

Lynn (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 


322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 


601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. 
Wood St. 


Portland 5 (Oregon) 


1025 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 
District of Columbia New York 


Washington Brooklyn (2) 
Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING Orpyy 


24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


s LIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Adams 2-7207 
New York 
MRS. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs 
1911 


Phone: 


K. MONSEES 

, N. W., Zone 9 Mrs. EpwArp B. NITCHIB 

Du. 7-1700 3260 Henry Hudson Parkway 
New York 63. New York 
Phone: Monument 2-7850 


EDNA 
R St 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEBURS 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 


Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 17-5364 


Georgia 

Rome 
MIss ELIZABET <NOWLES . 
[I ELIZABETH KN WILE Syracuse 
ton Way. Box < } . 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G, DBLANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GOB 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone $ 
Phone: 72-1174 


Illinois North Carolina 


Chicago Greensboro 


MIss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 

Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 

2046 Queen Street 
Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 8 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trass 


1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 


MIss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 


402 Education Center Building 


Rochester 5 (New York) 
800 East Main Et. 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 


1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 


458 


Phone: 6-5356 
& Providence 6 
Miss MARIE L. SLACK 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 
Texas 
Massachusetts Dallas 
; Miss LovIsE HILLYER 
_— 5: 1506 Argentia Dr., Apt.-B 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON Phone: WE-2556 
1284 Beacon St.. Brookline. Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 Houston 6 


Mrs, Lucruue P. TURNER 


Miss Ent S. LOFCHIE 1825 Harold Street 


419 Boylston St.. Zone 16, Rm. 702 Phone: JA-3562 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 
CANADA 
Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 Quebec 
Montreal 


Worcester 2 
Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


MISs MARGARET J. WoRCESTS 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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